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A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand- 


ard value, leading gradual! to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 


By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 
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NO MANNERS LAND. 


A. Secular Cantata. 
Words by ALICE M. SCHOFF. Music by JAMES 
R. MURRAY. 


The lesson of the cantata, which is full of fun, 
ee words, and bright music, is to that po- 
iteness, attentive consideration of others, and cour- 
ow to all, are better than rudeness, selfish- 

ess, and Laotes as one pleases. " The story opens 

in : "No Manners Land,” and how the desirable 

brought about in all its inhabitants, from 
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In the February number a new plan of University 
Extension, applied to music, is explained by the 
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Publie-School Teachers’ Retreat, address 
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MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
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FRANK L. BRISTOW, 


Musical Director in the Public Schools of 
Covington, Ky 


The book contains a large variety of exercises 
which have been very successfully used in the 
author’s work, and which he has repeatedly been 
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tainments. Price 50 cents. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 
Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. Fae See: Se"! 
ee ~ ANDREW ?; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 
Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 











MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 

Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 

PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 

Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 

structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address 

Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No.4: East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 





MfSS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitarand Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 435 Central Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


ss MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 





_ HENRY WM.SCHNICKE, _ 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, 0. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, | 
Vocal Instruction. No. 135 East 18th Street, 
New York. 

W. H. PONTIUS, 

Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 

OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
Cincinnati, 
_ HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company 


"HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No. 16 Clark Street. 


S. E. Corner 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


—— AUTHOR OF — 
**COMPLETE MUSICAL ANALYSIS,”’ 
Will give instruction by mail in his new 
System of Harmony, Composition, and 
Analysic combined. Counterpoint, Canon, 


and Orchestration also taught by corre- 
spondence. Address 


Lock-Box 976, CHICACO. 
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A neat little volume of son 
and social meetings, with g 
tunes, mostly new and original. 
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For Singing Teachers and 
all Musical People. 


LEASON and LAFFERTY’S 
GRADED COLLECTION 


Contains imp-oved and simple methods for Learn- 
ing to Read Music at Sight. 
lees, Part Songs, etc., by popular Authors, fur- 
nishing Music for all occasions. 


Price, 60 cts., by Mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 
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words, to wit: 


JUST AFTER THE BATTLE. 
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By Gero. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 

the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
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rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 


Librarian r{ Congress. 
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That on the 27th day of November, Anno Dom 
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Cincinnati : 
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That on the 27th day of November, Anno Domini 
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Office the title of a Musical Peay 8 on, the title or 
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wit: 

COMRADES, HASTEN TO THE BATTLE. 
Worps By THOS. MANAHAN. 
Music By Gro. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati: 
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the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States pemposting copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD. 
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line of publications, 





FRAN E ES. STEVES, 


Professional Builder, Taner, and 
Voicer of Pipe ans. 


Organ-Moving and Rebuilding a specialty, Twent 
years’ experience, with best of references. A aren 


FRANK E. STEVENS, 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDER, 
Jamestown, New York. 


IDEAL 
FOUR-HAND 


ALBUM. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka, and compiled from 
the works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, arwenka, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Hiindel, Becker, Saint-Saéns. 
Alfoldi, Tschaikowski, etc., etc. 

Only works originally written as Piano Duets, or 
— with authority of the composer, are con- 
tained in this collection. 


Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture and Singing 


FOR THE 


MALE VOICE. 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “ Root’s New Course for the 
Female Voice,” ete., ete. 








The remarkable success which has attended the 
development of Mr. Root’s new method of voice 
teaching has prompted the publication of the above 
book and its companion for the Female Voice. The 
fact that the books and method receive the warmest 
praise trom practical voice teachers is a sufficient 
aa of their value. The system is being adopted 

yv teachers and conservatories everywhere. 
Examine the book and test its method. 


Price per Copy, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
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AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 
The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care- 
afte’ 


fully revised and r the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 
We invite the careful attention of all musicians 

to the clearness of type, quality of 
mechanical execéllence of ‘‘The 
Edition,’ these uisites being but too frequentl 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
poem — but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. 
Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Mauasic 

Books Furnished Free on Application, 
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Little Serenade. 


(Kleine Serenade.) 


Edited by J.0.v Prochazka. 


Alfred Griinfeld. 
Allegretto. 
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Ss. S. STEWART 


CELEBRATED 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
by all the leading professional and amateur players 
THE JOHN CH H CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and a complete line of these in- 
riptive price list furnished 


The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS" MEYER” Flutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


CATALOGUES 








struments in stock. 
free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


any address on application. 





Root & Sons Music Co, 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 





N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 
PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 








AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O, 











THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 
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Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet-music size. 
ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID FOR 50c. 
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Victory of Song 


The latest and best class-book ; unequaled for sing- 


The Newest Singing-School Book. 


| ing-schools. 


Mr. Emerson's long experience and rare judgment 


| have enabled him to insert many valuabie sugges- 





tions as to the proper use of the voice, especially as 
regards articulation and pronunciation of words 
For beginners, rudimentary exercises and lessons 


in note reading are furnished. A superb and varied 


collection of 


Glees, Part Songs, Choruses, 
Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 
Chants, Solos, Rounds, 
Male Quartets. 


invaluable for Singing-Schools and Musica! Con 
ventions. 


Price, 60c, postpaid ; 86 per dozen not 
prepaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO. 
1228 Chestnut St., Phila, 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 
$67 Broadway, N. Y. 
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How Shall They be Named? 


(CONTINUED. ) 


AST month's article and this should really be read together to 

3 give these views a fair hearing. Breaking off in the middle 

of my paper disconnected the prelude from the main point, and 

lest it may continue to be disconnected in the minds of some of my 

readers I take the liberty of preluding again briefly from a little dif- 
ferent point of view. 

When a staff is prepared for musical representation (having clef 
and signature) all that can be done to any line or space of it is to 
sharp or flat it, and that is all the musician thinks of in performance. 
The accidental simply represents to him a coming pitch. He does 
not think of naturalizing anything, or restoring anything, or cancel- 
ing anything. His thought goes forward, not backward. Stopping 
the performance to analyze the process, he may look backward and 
see that a line or space was restored to a former condition or he may 
consider that some condition of the staff has been canceled, but note 
two important things in regard to these points: First, that all these 
characters that are used as accidentals are precisely alike in their 
power to restore or cancel—the exact thing that one does in one 
key another does in another ; and, second, that these processes are 
far from the musician's mind in practical usage, and, in comparison 
with what is really done, cause useless complications. 

Now let me say again that the only thing that should be 
thought of with all these characters is, that they simply sharp 
or flat. What are the contrivances for doing this? They are as 
follows: When a line or space is “natural,” a sharp sharps it 
or a flat flats it. When a line or space is already sharped, a double 
sharp sharps it or a natural flats it. When a line or space is 
already flatted,a natural sharps it or a double flat flats it. 

It sometimes happens that it is necessary to flat a double 
sharped line or space. Then a compound character consisting 
of a natural and a sharp (8) is used, and here is where the 
sharp acts like a flat. So when a double flatted degree of the 
staff is to be sharped, a compound character with a flat as a part 
of it (4°) is used, and here the flat acts like a sharp. 

Is it not strange’ that in all these years—generations, | might 
say, these characters have had no names? I repeat, then, the 
question which heads this article: How shall they be named? 
A friend suggests ‘‘ Restoral Sharp"’ for the one that flats and 
‘‘Restoral Flat"’ for the one that sharps. I do not mind so much 
giving a new technical meaning to the word sharp (that is, that 
in a certain connection it acts like a flat), but I do not like 
the word “Restoral’’ for reasons already stated. We are 
burdened enough already with the trouble that comes from the 
wrong meanings that cling to some of our accepted musical 
terms, to make us deprecate the introduction of others that 
would be as bad or worse. 

Until a better name is thought of for these compound charac- 
ters I would, on the principle that it is better ‘“‘to endure the ills 
we have, than to fly to those we know not of,’’ propose an abbre- 
viation of the statement of the facts,as a name. We abbreviate 
“ The first added Jine above”’ to “First line above.” We might 
call ‘‘ The natural and sharp"’ that flats the double sharped degree 
‘“‘ Natural-sharp,”” and the other “ Natural-flat.” Investing these 
names with their true meanings would not be so difficult as 
doing it with the other names proposed, for the reason that the 
truer musical meaning of ‘natural’ (that it acts sometimes like 
a sharp, and sometimes like a flat) has already a foothold. 

We shall be glad to hear from any who can propose better 
names than those which have been mentioned, but in trying to find 
such do not build upon the appearance that the natural first affects 
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the line or space a who/e stepf,and then the sharp or flat following 
gets in its usual work, for in the first place the natural never acts 
that way, and, secondly, there are not /wo Processes in the action of 
any of these compound characters. 
but as one. 


They do not act as two things, 
Apply that idea of two processes to the double sharp 
or the double flat, and you will see the fallacy of such reasoning. 
Each should certainly be thought of as one character, doing but one 
thing 

It is a pity that there are double characters at all. If they could 
be simplified by being turned into single ones, as is the case with the 
double sharp, we should be better off, for then it would not be so 
difficult to think of each as simply sharping or flatting. 

Since writing the main points above, which was done two months 
ago, or more, other suggestions have appeared. One is to call the 


‘Single Sharp” 


characters in question and “Single Flat,’’ to be an- 


tithetical, I suppose, to Youb/e Sharp and Dowdle Fiat. I fear those 
names do not cover the ground enough to be successful, but we shall 
see. 

Another suggestion is in the line of the one I make. 


* Natural and Sharp”’ and “ Natural and Flat.” 


it proposes 
That seems to me 
good, only I would suggest that the names should be made as short 
as possible. G.F.R 
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Famous Violinists. 

By Fulia C. Allen, Mus. Bac 
Ill 

Violti. 


HE various accounts of the youth of Violti are too vague to be 


Giovanni Battista 
of much value, and little is known, really, beyond the fact 
that he was born in'a Piedmontese village, called Fontaneto, 

in 1755- 

referred as a favorite pupil of Tartini, and became first violin at the 

Chapel Royal of that place at the age of twenty. 


He studied at Turin under Pugnani, to whom we have 


He continued in 
this position for three years before making his formal début as a 
soloist. Playing first at with 
great success, he went thence to Paris, where his wonderful tone and 
striking originality of style speedily made him the lion of the hour 
Even royalty was captivated by his marvelous 


Berlin and Vienna, where he met 


power, and Marie 
Antoinette commanded him to appear at Versailles. 
artistic pride had an opportunity to manifest itself. Among those 
present was the Comte d’Artois, whose loud conversation and audi- 


Here Violti's 


ble laughter prevented any enjoyment of the great artist's playing; 
whereupon Violti, justly incensed, calmly placed his violin in its 
case and departed forthwith. A singular characteristic of Violti was 
his strong repugnance to performing in public, and it was seldom 
that he could be prevailed upon to appear, exceptin charity concerts. 
Despite his great popularity there, Violti left Paris in 1790 for London, 
where he immediately was received as a great violinist. After a 
two years’ residence in England he was commanded by the govern- 
ment to depart immediately. It is to be surmised that the impolli- 
tic utterances of the by no means reticent musician were the cause 
of his punishment. 

We now come to the part of his career which is most difficult to 
understand. There is no motive evident strong enough to induce so 
devoted an artist to abandon his profession for business, but so it 
was, and at the height of his artistic triumph he disappeared, to be 
again discovered immersed in the intricacies of—the wine trade! 
Fortunately for art Violti's business venture proved a dismal failure, 
and he returned to music and renewed success. 

There are many interesting anecdotes connected with the career 
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of Violti which lack of space forbids our recounting, but the reader 
is advised to seek a more diffuse biography. 

Upon his return to Paris, Violti was appointed Director of the 
Grand Opera, which proved] distasteful to ‘him, and resigning the 
onerous position he settled once more in London, where he remained 
until his death on March 24, 1824. 

Violti was one of the first to adopt the then new Tourté bow, and 
the beautiful quality of his tone was doubtless enhanced by the 
light, elastic Tourté bow, so vastly superior to the unwieldy, clumsy 
affair used by Corelli and his contemporaries. It was the invention 
ot Francois Tourté, of Paris, and its lightness and elasticity have 
added infinitely to the possibilities of technique, 

Violti had but few pupils, but those he left have made a lasting 
impression upon the art of violin-playing. The most noted of them 
was Rode, whose concertos are known to all violin students, and 
whose compositions show strongly the influence of Violti. 


—_——— 





Singing in Puritan Days. 


propensity “of rummaging about among the chronicles of early 

New England, and has been much amused as well as instructed 
by the account given of Puritan music by Miss Earle in her charm- 
ing book on New England Days. 

Bad as_the singing was in those far-away days, it seems not to 
have been any better in old England, as in 1676 Master Mace 
wrote of the singing in the churchegin the old country: ‘'Tis sad 
to hear what whining, toling, yelling, or shreaking there is in our 
country congregations.” 

An attempt to improve matters was attempt,d by the compilers 
of the “ Bay Psalm Book” in 1698, by printing in a new edition of the 
book some “‘ directions,’’ one of which was: “ Firs/, observe how 
many note-compass the tune is next the place of your first note, and 
how many notes above and below that, so you may begin the tune 
of your first note, as the rest may be sung in the compass of your 
and the people's voices without Squeaking above or Grumbling 
below." 

This ‘“ Squeaking above and Grumbling below,’’ says Miss Earle, 
had become far too frequent inthe churches. Judge Sewall writes 
often with much self-reproach of his failure in “ setting the tune.” 
Once he wrote: ‘He spake to me to set the tune. I intended 
‘Windsor’ and fell into ‘High Dutch,’ and then essaying to set 
another tune went into a key much too high. So I pray'd to Mr. 
White to set it, which he did very well. The Lord Humble me and 
Instruct me that I should be the occasion of any interruption in the 
worship of God.”’ 

It is said that the great length of many of the Psalms, as well as 
the bad tunes, was the occasion of the wretched state in which music 
was at this time. Miss Earle states that some of them were one hun- 
dred and thirty_lines long, and occupied,when lined and sung,a 
full half hour, during which the patient, congregation stood. It is 
told of Dr. West, who preached in Dartmouth in 1726, that he for- 
got one Sabbath Day to bring his sermon to meeting. He gave out 
a Psalm, walked a quarter of a mile to his house, got his sermon, 
and was back in his pulpit long before the Psalm was finished. 

Judge Sewall'seemed to be much troubled about his nonsuccess in 
’ pitching the tune. Another entry in his diary reads as follows: 
“In the morning I set ‘York’ tune, and in the 2d going over the 
gallery carried it irresistibly to ‘St. David's,’ which discouraged me 
very much.”” Again he writes: ‘‘I set ‘ York’ tune, and the congre- 
gation went out of it into,‘St. David's’ in the very 2d going over. 
They did the ‘same three weeks before. This is the 2d sign. It 
seems to me an invitation for me to resign the Praecentor's Place, to 
a better Voice. I have thro’ the Divine Long suffering and Favour 
done it for 24 years, and now God in his Providence seems to call 
me off, my voice being enfeebled."’ Still a third time he set “ Wind- 
sor'’ tune; “they ran over into ‘Oxford,’ do what | would,” 


7 - editor ‘of the Vistror has of late been indulging in his 
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Rev. Thomas Walter, writing at this time, says: “The tunes are 
now miserably tortured and twisted and quavered, in some churches, 
into a horrid Medley of confused and disorderly Voices. Our tunes 
are left to the Mercy of every unskilful Throat to chop and alter, to 
twist and change, according to their infinitely divers and no less Odd 
Humours and Fancies. I myself paused twice on one note to take 
breath. No two Men in the Congregation quaver alike or together. 
It seems in the Ears of a Good Judge like five Aundred different 
Tunes roared out at the same fime, with perpetual Interferings with 
one another.” 

But this sad state of affairs was mended later on, as we shall see 
at another time. 





EE eae ee 
—— 


The Last of the Choir 
By M. F. Kimbail. 


HERE was a gathering last week, at a neat house in an Ohio 
is village, of about a hundred people. The mistress of the 
house was in the parlor, and one by one they went to her side, 
but she did not speak or lift her hands. They were toil-worn hands 
that for forty years had done daily work for the children, but she 
wore a new dress now, and the work was ended. Thirty-five years 
ago,when the church choir met for practice, she played the melodeon, 
while they sang ‘ Ware," and “Shirland,” and “Dundee.” But 
the choir was gone, save two ladies who stood near her holding an 
old singing-book. There was a piano near but it was closed. A 
minister, younger than the book they held, read how ‘ Man is born 
to trouble, as the sparks fly upward,” and, closing, looked at the two 
ladies. Many a time, since the treble was fifteen and the alto thir- 
teen, they had sung for their silent ‘friends. The treble breathed a 
low note, that only the alto heard, and then the listeners heard an 
old melody, with the words ; 
“There is a land mine eye hath seen 
In visions of enraptured thought, 
So bright that all which spreads between 

Is with its radiant glory fraught.’ 

Out in the rooms beyond, all was so still that every one could 
hear the voices as they sang the assurance that 

“the wanderer there a 
Home may find, within the Paradise of God.” 

The voice of prayer rose for comfort and endurance, a pleading 
voice in behalf of the household, and again he looked toward the two 
with the old book. They held it open, but they were not looking 
at it; they did not appear to think of it. They were reviewing the 
years in the moment when they lifted up their voices in the words— 

“If through unruffled seas, 
Tow’rd heav'’n we calmly sail, 
With grateful hearts,—”’ 
How strong their faith! 
 —O God. to thee 
We'll own the fostering gale!’’ 

The audience, thinking only of the needs of their hearts, noticed 

not the useless book. 


* But should the surges rise,"’ 


They sang faintly now, for the surges had beenover them, The 
alto had bent over a dying husband, and had buried him in a distant 
city. Like a bolt from a clear sky came the death of her manly boy 
one evening when he had just left her side. 

Waves of trouble had come upon the treble ; fair young children 
had been taken from her embrace—sons and daughters had been 
swept away. 

The voices faded away, but gained again with the line 


“And rest delay to come.” 


Rest! Their hearts were aching and tired. A young lady near 
a door feared they might break down, but her neighbor, who was 








old, could have told her the old choir were never known to break 


down. Ah,no! The voices are full of hope again as they sing: 
“ Blest be the sorrow, kind the storm 
That drives us nearer home." 
Home! The voices, blended by long practice, lingered till they 


died in faint harmony, at last, on the word. 
* . * . * . . o * 


In the evening the two singers sat by the open fire. Again, as in 
childhood, they lived on the same street. 

“We did not need a book to-day,” said the alto. ‘‘ It would be 
impossible to forget the songs we learned when we were young.” 

“Do you know,”’ responded the treble, “that as we sing those 
pieces I hear the voices of those who used to be in the choir with 
us? Sometimes I hear the tenor voice of the leader, then the voice 
of the bass, who used to make us laugh so when we ought not ; then 
the voice of the girl who sang with me, and then I hear all of them, 
and see their faces. They are all young. We only are old; but we 
shall soon rejoin the choir.” 


a 


Musical Hints. 
By W. H. Neave. 





OT to enumerate all the requirements of a thorough musical 
N education, it must be said that without ability to read and 
perform music correctly at sight there is no musical educa- 
tion at all. Hence,‘ to make a little music without being a musi- 
cian "is a delusive mockery, of little avail in youth, and of none in 
maturity. There is no mode of attaining fluency in music-reading 
speedily and effectively, especially on the piano, other than in orches- 
tral style and by orchestral association. Under such training solo 
playing is effected with facility, making the whole field or musical 
composition accessible and available, just as verbal reading does 
that of literature. 


. > > > * . 


Voice culture that is true in principle, accurate and thorough in 
practice, ranks first among the utilities, because it best promotes and 
preserves health and life; and, when combined with real musical 
ability, it is the highest of social ornaments. But there is little or no 
value, present or prospective, attached to superficiality, such as ina- 
bility to read music at sight by unsupported individual power; and 
rote singing or playing by ear and imitation is delusive foolishness. 
The attainment of genuine ability in music reading demands little 
of weary study and memorizing, but the utmost of trained attention, 
or mental concentration. Occasional, brief, spasmodic efforts in this 
work are easy on mind and means, but such economy is ruinous, 
being productive, invariably, of ciphers only and never of integrals. 
These truths are equally applicable to instrumental music ; and fre- 
quent “ soirée recitals,” with all sorts of musical accessories, tone- 
color combinations, and the association of pupils stimulate enthusi- 
astic emulation, and form the most effective culminating incentive 
to the earnest cultivation of mental focus and self-reliance. 

+ . . * * . 


Corrective of the assertions of misconception, it may be proper to 
adduce some facts, viz., that music without sentiment is“ sound with- 
out sense.” Sentiment is the melodic element of our natures. 
Exclusive association with sounds of percussion tends to the con- 
traction, and even elimination, of musical sentiment in pupils, instead 
of its education and expansion. The association of fenuéfo-toned in- 
struments, with piano practice, prevents the blight of the one and 
promotes the growth of the other. Tone-color is, also,a needed 
nutritive to the growth of fine musical sentiment. In correct time 
and fluent reading culture of piano scholars instruments of “nu/o 
tone are only used as aids, not overshadowingly, but coordinately, in- 
uring to self-reliance instead of dependence; for, in ensemd/e musical 
performance of a true nature all participants are distinct individuals, 
each sedulously mindful of his or her own business. Neither a ci- 
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pher nor a“ busybody "can be found in such a combination. Solo 
playing is easy, boundless and expressive after fairly fluent reading 
is thus cultivated; while solo playing only, and that wholly and 
prematurely “built in,” with the eyes continually on the keyboard, 
is rote rendition, very limited in scope, of no general use, and very 
short-lived. Even in the zenith of its short life, a little “ out of prac- 
tice’’ precludes its only musical offering to the social circle, viz.,a 
tolerable but generally an uninspiring solo. 





A Musical Idea. 


By H. B. Humphrey. 


MONG the elements that go to make up refinementand culture, 

A a knowledge of music is rightfully assuming a prominent 

position,and an education is not considered complete, espe- 

cially for a lady, which does not include instruction in this art. And 

yet, particularly among our American families, the results too often 

are far from commensurate with the expenditure of time and money 
in musical tuition. 

The reason of this is largely the lack of care and attention bestowed 
by parents upon the character of instruction that is given. How 
many mothers, who would be unutterably shocked at finding an 
unworthy book in their young daughters’ possession, know little 
and care less about the direction their musical taste is taking. A 
music teacher is hired, it is true, whose efficiency is too often meas- 
ured by the quickness with which she teaches her pupil to play a 
“tune.” Whether the playing. is done by note,or by ear, or by 
main strength, is immaterial. False notes may be struck in the mel- 
ody, harmony may be murdered. The last measure of each phrase 
may be curtailed of half its length, and there may be no more ex- 
pression than in a hand organ; but if there is a concatenation 
of sounds, remotely resembling music, the parents are satisfied, and 
the teacher pockets her fee and leaves the house, congratulating 
herself that it is so easy to earn money. 

This method, no matter how long pursued, can never yield satis- 
factory results. The taste for music is like that for literature. There 
are books and stories, which, conveying no bad morals, indeed, 
and attractive to the unformed mind, should never be read by the 
young, because their unrhetorical construction and inanity of thought 
demoralize rather than improve the literary taste. Children's books 
are written which are fascinating and quite within the comprehen- 
sion of the young intellect, the reading of which makes noble, sweet, 
brave young lives, and leaves but little room in the mind for trash 
So with music. There are classics written which children can play 
and sing—musicianly music, scientifically constructed, with plenty 
of chance for the expression of feeling, which is within the reach 
of the little maiden of eight or ten years, who may have only begun 
her acquaintance with the keyboard. Most of those who are recog- 
nized as the masters of composition have written music which can 
be played understandingly by little hands that can hardly stretch 
the octave; and this is the kind of music that our children should 
learn to play and sing and love. When you are making up your 
index expurgatus then, include in it not only the flash stories, but the 
flash music as well. Take your daughter to hear the best lecturers 
and preachers ; take her also to the concerts where the best music is 
performed. 

“But I don't care to have my daughter a professional musician,” 
says the mother. Nora professional speaker nor writer, perhaps, 
and still you will wear your fingers to the bone to give her a literary 
education. Be it known to you that after the faculty of conversation, 
perhaps, there is no accomplishment which more than music will 
make your daughter attractive to others and entertaining company 
for herself. A lady's refinement and polished delicacy of mind and 
spirit can be displayed as thoroughly and brilliantly by her ability 
to interpret, at sight and with correct feeling, a dainty piece of music 
as when she criticises thoughtfully a piece of literature. 

Another thing. Encourage the girls to learn music by heart. “I 
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should be happy to accommodate you, but I can’t play without my 
notes,’ is so often heard from rosebud lips as an excuse for not enter- 
taining a company, the implied self-flattery being: “I can read 
music, you see, and must have it before me when I play.” The 
further implication is that it isn’t much of a musician who must learn 
a piece by heart before she can play it. How absurd! What-does 
it not argue of studious industry and love of beautiful sentiment for 
a lady to be able to repeat page after page of ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Lake?” Why not the same,if she can play all of Mendelssohn's 
‘Songs Without Words” not by note but by heart? The girls are 
very few who, by nature, are unable to acquire the accomplishment 
of music to a degree which pays for the labor and expense involved. 
But the girls are still fewer who can acquire it without rigid education 
of both the taste and the fingers, or the voice. So, when a daugh- 
ter’s education is planned, don't lay aside dollars for literary, linguis- 
tic, and scientific instruction, and pennies for music. Select your 
music-teacher with the same care you do your instructor in rhetoric. 
Give him to understand that you want real music taught, and real 
musical taste cultivated, and wait patiently for the development. 





> or 
The Humorous Dean. 


HE Visiror will not undertake to say whether the worthy Dean 

of Rochester had visited the ‘‘ Six Bells,” to which he alludes 

in the following, before making his recent speech on music, 
but it is so unusual for a Dean to attempt to be funny and succeed, 
that a “ fortifyer’’ is at once suggested by the occurrence. At any 
rate, this is part of what he said, and some of the hard knocks and 
sly hints he gave his hearers may, to advantage, be taken note of by 
American musicians. 

The Dean said there had been in his time a most marvelous devel_ 
opment of sacred music. In his time a bishop—on this side of the 
Irish Channel—had told his clergy it was not lawful to sing Psalms 
except in a cathedral. In his time the congregation of St. Peter's, 
Marlborough, knew when they were going to have an anthem, 
because they saw the choir going out beforehand to the ‘Six Bells” 
on the other side of the way to fortify themselves with liquid refresh- 
ment to wet their whistles. He noticed there was such a craving for 
organs that it had become an “ organic’’ disease. No man admired 
an organ more than he did, but when he saw a huge organ in a little 
church, like a Clydesdale cart horse in a little perambulator, and 
when such an organ was played by an untaught person, the result 
was about as disastrous as when the Oxford organist in the imbecil- 
ity of drink sat on the keys and played on the music stool. An 
anthem was a grand thing when it was well sung. Men might 
listen be edified, but he had suffered much from anthems. 
Soine of the anthems seemed as if they were only written for the 
glory of the composer; and as for tunes—well, he had preached to 
two thousand men and heard tunes given out that only about twelve 
in that great congregation would dare to sing, and he was told by 
the man who had selected them that he was educating the taste 
of the people. From what he (the dean) saw of the development 
of the taste of the people, that man had about as much chance 
of success as the man who attempted to teach a weathercock 
to crow. He approached the subject of Gregorian music with the 
greatest trepidation. There was something specially devotional 
about it; and he loved it when he heard it well done, but he 
heard it well done about twice out of thirty times. _He had heard it 
rendered by village choirs when he should have preferred to hear 
the corncrake. It was like a little girl with a curl on her forehead 
—when it was good it was very good, but when it was bad it was 
horrible. But what he wanted to say was: let them have the 
highest and most scientific music that they could have, provided they 
could have it in perfection. Let them have the grand organ with 
all scientific manipulation, so long as it was played with spiritual 
instinct. But the lesson they should take away with them was this 
that God had given to every one of them the noblest instrument 


and 
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that they could have for prayer and praisé—a vocal organ of which 
the vox humana stop was but a ridiculous imitation; and it was 
every man’s duty to say with the Psalmist, ‘‘I will sing to God praise 
with the best member that I have." 





—_—_ > aaa 


Wagner and Dante. 


T is commonly supposed that Wagner posed as an iconoclast 
| and reformer in musical matters. Those who-knew him best 
know that he was actuated by quite different motives. The 
VisITOR has been much interested in a review of Krehbiel's studies 
in the Wagnerian Drama, which recently appeared in the New York 
Tribune,and which throws new light on Wagner's motives. Among 
other things, a comparison of the great German musician and the 
great Italian poet is not without interest even for the general reader. 
We quote: ‘‘Asa gifted musician he was the legitimate successor 
of Bach, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schumann, but 
never a rebel against their authority. His achievement was the 
reform of the opera, and his purpose was as far-reaching as 
that which Dante professed to aim at in the ‘“‘ Divina Commedia.” 
There is, indeed, a parallelism between the aspirations of the 
two men which is worthy of consideration. Dante declared that 
he had meditated on an imperishable monument to Beatrice, to 
which should contribute all the cognitions of the intellect, whether 
theological, philosophical, or scientific ; all the elements of life, 
historical, political, religious; all the forms of art, lyric, epic, dra- 
matic ; all the kinds of versification—hymn, satire, tragedy, comedy; 
a monument perfected by architecture with its orders, sculpture 
with its reliefs, painting with color, and poesy with sound. So 
in the opera as Wagner contemplated it, “ poetry, music, panto- 
mime, painting, and the plastic arts were to cooperate on a basis 
of mutual better, perhaps, interdependence,— 
and common aim, the inspiring purpose of all being dramatic 
expression. Thus he was not merely the successor of the great 
musicians of the preceding age; but in this view of the case he was 
also heir to the traditions of the Greek-tragic stage and of the Italian 
art reformers in the sixteenth century. Upon his relation to the 
Greek tragedians Mr. Krehbiel dwells with convincing earnestness. 
But aside from form, considering only the innermost thought, he is 
near to Dante, with whose ideal of Beatrice might well be associated 
the ethical theme vital in those of Wagner's dramas, which, ‘ like the 
Greek tragedies, are based on legendary or mythical tales—that salva- 
tion comes to humanity through the self-sacrificing love of woman.’ "’ 


dependence—or 
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Music in Fable and Fact. 


By Prof. Gray. 


SUFFICIENTLY accurate definition of music for our purpose is 
that it is ‘‘an agreeable succession of pleasing and harmonious 
sounds.” 


Three essential elements enter into its composition : 
rhythm or accent, power and tone, or measure, quantity and quality. 
The first two seem to satisfy the untutored savage, whose tom-tom 
and Indian drum possess no other musical quality than a harsh sono. 
rousness, whose monotony is only varied by the stronger or feebler 
beat given by the performer. 

As we rise in the scale of being from a New Zealander to a man of 
culture and refinement, a Beethoven becomes not only a possibility 
but a necessity. It is no greater stride from the barbaric death chant 
to the Seventh Symphony than from an infant stumbling over the 
alphabet to a Demosthenes or a Shakespeare. 

The influence of music in past ages and among bygone peoples it 
is difficult now to estimate; but it has gone hand in hand with intel- 
lectual and esthetic culture, and has ever been reckoned a divine art, 
an acknowledged force in molding character and governing men. 

Radau relates a curious Hindoo legend celebrating the power of 








music. Men and animals move in harmony with the musician's 
wand, while inanimate nature obeys the influence of music composed 
by the God Mahedo and his wife Parlutea. In the reign of Akbar a 
famous singer sang a vaga consecrated to the night in open day. 
Immediately the sun was eclipsed, and darkness spread as far as the 
voice was heard. There was another raga which burned him who 
dared to sing it. Akbar, desiring to make a trial of it, ordered a 
musician to sing the song while plunged up to the neck in the sacred 
tiver of Jumna. In vain; the unfortunate singer become a prey to 
the flames. 

If these ancient legends convey no other lesson, they indicate a 
profound and wide-spread conviction of the power of music. 

Leaving an atmosphere that savors of fable, it is a matter of record 
that Alexander the Great was roused to fury by the Phrygian and 
calmed by the Lydian melodies of Timotheus. It is also related that 
an insurrection in Sparta was quelled by Terpander, who sang skill 
fully to the accompaniment of his harp. Our amusing Radau ques- 
tions the wisdom, however, of arming the police of to-day with flutes 
and guitars as a means of preserving the peace. 

We know what miracles of daring have been wrought by the pro- 
scribed volcanic ‘‘ Marseillaise,"’ nor was the French general far 
wrong when he reported: “I have won the victory. The ‘ Marseil- 
laise’ commanded with me.’’ Who shall say that Arndt’s song 
“What is the German Fatherland?” had not as much to do with the 
unification of his country as Bismarck’s blood and iron? In our own 
land, in this day and generation, a Roman Catholic priest, who had 
been asked to explain the reason of the rapid and extraordinary 
spread of his religion, answered, with more frankness than reverence 
for dogma, “ It is the blessing of God on good music.” 





England’s Ancient Bards. 


HE Vius1ror believes that a brief record of music in England 
T from the early days will be of interest to Americans, as its his- 

tory must also form a part of ourown. Though America to- 
day is largely influenced in its musical tendencies by Germany, yet 
England is not without its share of credit for whatever there may be 
of value in American musical life. The following sketch was sent 
us by a valued friend of the VisiTorR residing in Brighton, England, 
and is a synopsis of a lecture on “‘ English National Music" recently 
delivered in that city : : 

From the early time of the Christian era our bards were celebrated, 
yet we knew nothing of the ‘folks’ music " before the Norman Con. 
quest. Harmony was known in England long before theoretical 
writers on the continent had discovered it. The ancient bards gave 
place to the glee men, or minstrels, who attained to the greatest 
favor in court or hall. Our troubadours were minstrel knights pro- 
ficient in music and versifying. As the love of music extended 
through the land professional musicians sprang up and their so- 
cial position began to degenerate. Many of our old carols might 
be put down to the Plantagenet period, they naturally finding a place 
in the intervals between the scenes of the miracle plays for which 
Chester and Coventry became celebrated. Doubtless many of our 
old traditionary songs might be dated to the Norman period, 
although some were set to music of several centuries later, as “ King 
John and the Abbot."’ To the times of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster must be put down one very noticeable specimen, among 
the earliest extant in our English literature, the history of ‘“ The 
Battle of Agincourt.'’ With the Tudors music made rapid progress, 
four out of the five Tudor rulers being themselves proficient. 

The miracle songs introduced by the Lollards affected not only 
sacred but secular music, and there was more international inter- 
course, so that music-lovers in England became acquainted with 
continental works. The peculiar effect of ancient melodies arose 
from the fact that, instead of having only the major and minor 
scales as at present, those who lived in the time, say, of Henry VIII, 
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had eight different scales with which our ears are quite unacquainted 
In the time of Edward VI. the Book of Common Prayer was pub- 
lished, and the music to which it was set was almost identical to that 
now used. After almost coming to a standstill, music rapidly devel 
oped under Queen Elizabeth, and then came the madrigal-writers 
Many a fine old song could be easily named dating from this period 
“ The huntis. up,” ‘‘O! mistress mine,” etc., while many others bore 
witness of the age in which they originated, such as ‘‘ Ye Gentlemen 
Musical 


of England,” “ Lillibulero,”’ ‘‘ Charlie is my Darling,” etc. 
history might, indeed, be divided into ancient—before the Restora- 
tion of Charles I].—and modern, since that time. Especially did 
the period of the Restoration affect intellectual music 

Up to the reign of Charles II. music had been stately and staid, 
but, as Pepys said, ‘‘ Charles II. was a brisk and airy prince,’ and 
he found it too heavy for him after his sojourn in France. 


the Commonwealth church music had ceased, and the first of the 


During 


choristers, trained after the Restoration, produced Humphrey, and 
the second one of the greatest musicians of any age, Henry Purcell, 
whose music struck one at once as being in the idiom of the present 
day. The “catch” was the characteristic form of composition at 
this period, acomposition in which the most ludicrous play was made 
out of an apparently simple poem. The madrigal was a movement 
of one or two sections sung by a chorus of voices; the glee was a 
composition in many movements, with only one voice to each part, 
and the part-song was usually a harmony for several voices. 

Purcell was eclipsed by Handel, who borrowed from his style, and 
who introduced the foreign style into our midst. Italian opera 
became the rage, and we were only now slowly recovering from the 
ill effects. 


sistently snubbed every Englishman, still Thomas Arne, composer 


Our nation for a time ran after every foreigner, and per- 


of ‘“‘ Rule, Britannia,"’ was able to make a name. 
of English opera, after Arne, only Bishop stood out prominently 


But in the history 


among the rest, and of his twenty-eight operas not one was heard 
to-day, although many a choice vocal gem was saved from them. 
His glees partook something of the chorus, yet he had left some 
lovely specimens of his powers; in fact, he might be reckoned as 
one of the chief of those who, followed by Goss and others, had car 
The part 
song, introduced from Germany, had turned our composers to other 


ried on the stream of beautiful glees to the present day. 


methods, and, in the best, that refined expression of the glee had 
been transplanted. 


C_CFpt{He-.- —" n> oe — 


DRAKE'S TomB.—A few weeks ago it was reported that the tomb 
of Joseph Rodman Drake, the author of that popular poem “ The 
American Flag,” was in a neglected condition. The tomb is in the 
extreme northeastern part of New York City. The Brownson Liter 
ary Society, of New York, undertook the work of restoring it, and 
they have done the work thoroughly and well. 
done was the addition to the inscription of 
words 


Among the things 
Halleck’s 


famous 


“None knew him but to love him 
None named him but to praise. 
———-—-—_——>P—- = 
1) *s0a POPPER, the violoncellist, one day took a walk in Carls 


bad in company with a well-known operatic composer. 
passed the houses of Goethe, Laube, and other celebrities, in 


They 


memory of whom tablets had been placed outside; presently they 
arrived at the house in which the operatic composer was living. 
“‘Whether you will believe me or not, my dear friend,"’ said Popper, 
“in a few years’ time this house too will bear a tablet over its door 
with the following inscription- 
interrupted the operatic composer with seeming modesty 


7 46 


How can you say such a thing ?"’ 
‘*1 do not 
underestimate my talent, and I also do my best, but to think of such 
a thing, that * “Allow me to finish my speech, my dear fellow," 
said Popper ; ‘“‘1 maintain also over the door of this house there will 
be placed a tablet one day with the inscription: ‘Apartments to 
> 
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Tue VisiTor for March will contain some 
choice Easter Anthems. The April number 
will also have some, and as Easter falls upon 
the r7th of April this year, there will be ample 
time to make a satisfactory choice and get a 
** good ready.” 


Ir extra copies of the VIsITOR containing 
the Easter music are desired it will be wise to 
apply early, as they are always in great demand 
both by city and country choirs, and late 
comers may fail to secure a sufficient number 
for their needs. 


Critics and musical philosophers to the 
contrary notwithstanding, says the New York 
World, average audiences will usually declare, 
with surprising unanimity, that that is the best 
opera which amuses them best and which re- 
quires the least amount of mental effort to be 
understood and appreciated. - 


Our friends can be of great service to the 
VISITOR, as well as to their friends and neigh- 
bors, by calling attention to its plans and pur- 
poses. The wider the field the better we can 
work; the larger the subscription list the more 
novelties we can offer. All can help. A good 
word even goes a great way. 


WE present to our readers with this number 
of the Vistror an eight-page supplement of 
choice piano music. The supplementary por- 
trait of Dr. Root, which accompanied the Jan- 
uary VISITOR, was much admired, and we trust 
the supplement issued with this present num- 
ber will also interest and instruct. 


Ir 1s to the cleverness of womeg, it has well 
been said, that we owe the invention of a su- 
perior street-sweeper, the improved method 
of heating cars, a chain elevator, a reaper, a 
mower, a machine for feeding cattle on the 
cars, a practical fire-escape, and the ubiquitous 
paper-bag, ice-cream freezer, and perambula- 


tor, and yet she will get off the car backwards 
just the same. 





It is said, with how much authority we can 
not say, that Wagner early in his career con- 
templated two dramatic works which he never 
finished in their proper form. One of these 
was to bea tragedy in which the central figure, 
Jesus of Nazareth, should figure as a sage of 
preached love and strenuously opposed con- 
ventionalism ; the other was to be founded on 
a legend of Buddhist asceticism. 





IT is estimated that seventy thousand pianos 
were manufactured in 1891. Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, in a speech before a literary society in 
Japan, once said in speaking of the revelations 
of the telescope and its photographing attach- 
ments that it brought into view so many stars 
that he could almost say there was a world 
apiece for every human being. So we might 
say if the piano output increases as it has done 
that there will be an instrument for each one 
of the inhabitants of the earth. 





SCIENTISTS say that a tired bee hums in E, 
while in pursuit of honey it hums contentedly 
in A. The common horsefly, when held cap- 
tive, moves its wings three hundred and thirty- 
five times a second; a honey-bee, one hundred 
and ninety times. Youmans say it is marvel- 
ous how slight an impulse throws a vast 
amount of air into motion. We can easily hear 
the song of a bird five hundred feet above us. 
For its melody to reach us it must have filled 
with wave-pulsations a sphere of air one thou- 
sand feet in diameter, or set in motion eighteen 
tons of the atmosphere! Whew! 





A FEW minutes in the retail department of 
a large music-house reveals curious habits and 
prejudices on the part of customers. Some 
teachers in selecting music for their pupils ob- 
ject in toto to pieces having the word “ waltz,” 
‘* polka,” *‘galop,”’etc., upon them. It should 
be known that these names are mostly used to 
indicate the form in which the piece is written, 
and do not in any wise mean that they are 
dances, and to be used solely, if at all, for that 
purpose. A change of name does not change 
the form or character of a piece of music, but 
with some teachers the same piece under the 
name of ‘‘A Summer Evening” sells more read- 
ily than if its name indicated its form as “A 
Little Waltz.” 





PLATO says that a musical training is a more 
potent instrument than any other, because 
rhythm and harmony find their way into the 
secret places of the soul, on which they might- 
ily fasten, imparting grace and making the soul 
graceful of him who is rightly educated, or un- 
graceful of him who is ill educated, and also 
because he who has received this true educa- 
tion of the inner being will most shrewdly per- 
ceive omissions in art or nature, and with a 
true taste—while he praises and rejoices over 
and receives into his soul the good, and be- 
comes noble and good—he will justly blame 
and hate the bad, now in the days of his youth, 
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even before he is able to know the reason why; 
and when Reason comes he will recognize and 
salute her as a friend with whom his education 
has made him long familiar. 





Tue New York critics have come to an 
agreement about one thing, and that is that 
M. Jean Lassalle is not a tenor as they once 
named him, but a baritone and a good one. 
This is about the only thing during the last 
month in which the musical critics of the prin- 
cipal dailies seem to have agreed upon. As to 
the opera now being given at the Metropolitan, 
no two writers have the same opinion—at least 
do not express it. If the 7riéume condemns a 
performance, the World is likely to have a 
rhapsody on it. If it pleases either of these, 
the Herald wonders at their lack of taste, and so 
on. The result on the public is discouraging, 
to say the least, and this state of things is fast 
breeding a lack of confidence in the sincerity 
of those who report musical matters for the 
daily press. 





A LONDON musical contemporary says: ‘It 
may be remembered that when the exhibition 
was held in Boston a commission was given 
Wagner to compose a grand march which was 
to take the place uf ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and’ be 
their national anthem until the crack of doom.” 
Dear friend, that circumstance can never be 
remembered for the reason that it never hap- 
pened. You are away off in your geography. 
Wagner wrote a march for the Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia in 1876, and we sup- 
pose it is to that to which you refer. We may 
add that “‘ Yankee Doodle” still lives, it being 
a good old English tune, and the words of 
which were written by a surgeon of the British 
army. 





Ir seems as if the use of “accidentals” 
would never become fully understood. The 
trouble doubtless arises from the fact that we 
have had too many rules governing them which 
conflict with each other. In answer to a cor- 
respondent we will say that the best teaching 
of the present time is to the effect that an acci- 
dental has power only in the measure in which 
it is placed and on the particular degree of the 
staff where it is found. A flat used as an acci- 
dental on the third line of the staff effects that 
line only, and not its octave or any other degree 
bearing the same name. In the case of two 
notes tied together, one being the last of one 
measure, and the other the first of the next, 
if the first has an accidental on its degree, the 
second should also have one if the same pitch 
is desired. This plan avoids all chance of mis- 
understanding. 





SINCE our last number two well-known mu- 
sical men have passed into the other world: 
Mr. A. N. Johnson and Mr. C. A. White. Mr. 
Johnson died on New Year’s morning. He had 
been out of health for a long while, but at 
times able to do a little musical work. An at- 
tack of fa grippe was the immediate cause of 
his death, he being so enfeebled as to be un- 
able to withstand its terrible ravages. Mr. 
Johnson was born at Middlebury, Vt., about 
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1825, and early in life went to Boston, where 
he became an organist when eighteen years 
old. An interesting account of him will be 
found in Dr. Root’s ‘‘ Story of a Musical Life.” 
His published works are many, his ‘“Thorough 
Bass” book being perhaps one of the most 
popular. He also edited a series of books for 
John Church & Co., known as the “True” 
books. He did much convention and normal 
work in former years. 

Mr. C. A. White, the well-known composer 
of ‘‘ people’s songs,”’ and head of the house of 
White, Smith & Co., of Boston, died on Wed- 
nesday, January 6, of pleuro-pneumonia. Mr. 
White was born in Taunton, Mass., in 1830, 
and was therefore in his sixty-second year at 
the time of his death. He founded the house 
which bears his name in 1877, with Messrs. 
Smith and Perry as partners. Mr. White had 
a rare gift of melody and wrote many very 
successful songs. 





In the American Churchman of recent date is 
a clever article by Rev. Joseph Rushton, in 
which he strongly condemns the practice of 
drinking water when using the voice in speak- 
ing or singing, alleging that the passing of cold 
water over the heated glands relaxes them and 
produces hoarseness. He recites numerous 
examples to prove his assertion. The editor 
of the VistToR remembers attending a lecture 
on ** Education’? by Henry Ward Beecher. 
Soon after he was well started one of the 
ushers placed a goblet and a pitcher of water 
upon the table near the speaker, who expressed 
his thanks for the good intention thus mani- 
fested. ‘“‘ But,” he added, ‘‘as I am speaking 
to students, many of whom are to become min- 
isters and public speakers, I will take this occa- 
sion to say that I never drink while speaking. 
I prefer to let nature do her own pumping. I 
have found that it does more harm than good, 
and renders the glands less active, weakens the 
voice, and upsets things generally. Young 
men, avoid the habit. Do not allow a glass of 
water to be within reach when you are speak- 
ing or preaching. Nature will do what is 
necessary.” Of course this advice is just as 
good for singers as for speakers, and the Vis- 
ITOR advises them to heed it. 





Dr. Lowell Mason. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Lowell Mason, to whom the whole country 
is indebted for his musical work in New Eng- 
land, was celebrated at Medfield, his native 
town, January 8. The observance was in 
charge of a committee from the Medfield His- 
torical Society, which first moved in the matter 
of a celebration. 

The school children and citizens, together 
with invited guests, gathered in Chenery Hall, 
and an elaborate program was presented. Prof. 
Joseph A. Allen acted as president, making 
an address of welcome. The singing by the 
children was under the direction of W. S. Til- 
den, who also conducted the orchestra, and 
who read a short sketch of the life of Doctor 
Mason. There was an address by Henry Lo- 
well Mason,of Boston, a grandson of Dr. Mason, 


remarks by Rev. S. F. Smith, author of ‘‘ My 
country, ’tis of thee,” and by others. An in- 
teresting feature of the exercises was the sing- 
ing of two selections written by Dr. Mason in 
1838, which were sung at a public exhibition 
of his singing-class during that year. 

Dr. Mason’s work is beginning to be recog- 
nized more fully at this present time by many 
who have rather superciliously ‘‘ looked down”’ 
upon the New England singing-master. He 
undoubtedly laid the foundation for whatever 
is worthy and of good report in the present 
musical status of the American people, and 
it is well that his memory should be honored 
and his good work recognized in this way. 





An Old Saying. 
“A sagging gate and a door that sticks 
Costs more io use than it does to fix." 
There is a bit of wisdom in this old and 
homely saying that can well be applied to 
music-teaching and studying. 
what it has to do with music. 


Let us see 


Who has not admired the clear, crisp, easy- 
going playing of Paderewski, De Pachmann, 
Von Balow, and others like them? Is this 
remarkable touch and this perfect expression 
a natural or acquired gift? Both, perhaps, 
but largely acquired. The most perfect play- 
ers have always been the most painstaking. 
Such artists as we have mentioned (and with 
them may be included our best vocalists), in 
their practice are never content to let a care. 
less or slipshod habit go uncorrected. A phrase 
played in a manner that would satisfy others 
does not satisfy them if there is one lingering 
doubt or defect about it. They are not con- 
tent to do well, but from themselves they exact 
the dest. The best musicians have no sagging 
gates or rusty hinges. They not only get them 
right at first but keep them right ever after- 
wards by constant care and attention. 

It costs something to attain or even approach 
perfection, but it costs more, very much more, 
to be continually bolstering up the dilapidated 
gate, or trying to make use of the sticky door. 

Teachers, do not be satisfied with what will 
just “do.” If you are satisfied, your pupil is 
likely to be, for he has put his musical train- 
ing into your hands, trusting that you will 
guide him aright. Do not allow your pupils 
to sag or stick, It all depends upon you 
whether the future career of your charge shall 
be easy and pleasant, or a continual warfare 
against bad habits,with which your easy-going: 
‘* let-well-enough-alone”’ methods have bur- 
dened him. 

Pupils, do not be afraid of hard work. Be 
éxact, painstaking. We believe it is Carlyle 
who says that genius is but a capacity for tak- 
ing pains. Do not slight your work, because, 
maybe, your teacher does not know of your 
tendency to doso. You know it, and that is 
enough. Keep your gates up, and your doors 
well oiled. The best is the cheapest and easiest 
in music, and in everything else. Put a nail in 
the hinge before it breaks ; oil the door before 
it gets rusty and sticks. Make the future easy 
by starting right mow. You know the old 
tailor’s adage, ‘‘ A stitch in time saves nine.” 
It’s the same thing. Profit by it. 
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The Old Fugue Tunes. 


The choir singers of the present day know 
little or nothing about the style of singing 
called ‘‘fuguing,” introduced into the New 
England Colonies by Billings, the Massachusetts 
tanner and singing-master, whose book, the 
*“Fuguing Psalm-Singer,”’ 
1770. 

This book, by the way, bore the following 


was published in 


motto: 
O, praise the Lord with one consent, 
And in this grand design 
Let Britain and the Colonies 
Unanimously join. 

The revolutionary war for independence 
soon followed, and future books omitted Eng- 
land from the invitation. 

It is hardly necessary to describe the fugue. 
Though not practical now, its structure is well 
Billings himself says of the fugue: 
‘*It has more than twenty times the power of 
the old slow tunes. Now the solemn bass de- 
mands their attention, next the manly tenor, 
now the lofty counter, now the volatile treble. 
Now there! Now here again! 
Oh ecstatic, push on, ye sons of harmony! ”’ 

The current newspaper jokes on the old 
fugues give a good idea of the way the words 


known. 


Now here! 


were cut up to suit the purposes of the com- 
poser : 

“T want a man— 

I want a man— 
I want a mansion in the skies.’’ 
Again: 
** Bring down sal— 
Bring down sal— 
Bring down salvation."’ 
Also, as in the “‘ Messiah ”’: 
“All we like sheep— 
All we like sheep— 
All we like sheep have gone astray."’ 
Here is another: 
Sop.—* I will wash— 
Alto.—I will wash— 
Tenor.—1 will wash— 

Al,—I will wash my hands in innocency,”’ 
showing a commendable desire for a bath on 
the part of the choir. 

Dr. Mather Byles, of those by-gone days, 
thus describes the fugue : 

* Down starts the Bass with Grave, Majestic Air, 
And up the Treble mounts with shrill Career, 
With softer sounds, in mild melodious Maze 
Warbling between, the Tenor gently plays, 

And, if th’ inspiring Alto joins the Force, 

See, like a Lark it Wings its towering Course, 

Through Harmony’s sublimest Sphere it flies, 

And to Angelic Accents seems to rise.’’ 

Dr. Byles seems to have liked the crazy- 
patch-work music of those times. But all did 
not take so kindly to it—at least at first. By 
some it was considered ‘heartless, tasteless, 
trivial, and irreverent jargon.” 

Miss Earle, in writing of it, says ‘ others 
thought the tunes were written more for the 
absurd inflation of the singers than for the 
glory of God; and many fully sympathized 
with the man who hung two cats over Billing’s 
door to indicate his opinion of Billing’s cater- 
wauling. * * ®* One scandalized and 
belligerent old clergyman, upon the Sabbath 
following the introduction of fuguing into his 
Church, preached upon the prophecy of Amos, 
“« The songs of the temple shall be turned into 
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howling,” while another took for his text the 
sixth verse of the seventeenth chapter of Acts: 
‘Those that have turned the world upside 
down have come hither.” 

On the panel in one of the “Pues” in 
Salem Church was written at this time by one 
who subscribed himself as ‘‘ Out of Temper,” 
the following verses : 

** Could poor King David but for once 
To Salem Churehb repair, 
And hear his Psalms thus warbled out, 
Good Lord, how he would swear. 


But could St Paul but just pop in, 
From higher scenes abstracted, 

And hear his Gospel now explained, 
By heavens, he'd run distracted.”’ 


Sometimes the singer would repeat and 
dwell upon the vowels of a word for over a 
quarter of a minute; as in the familiar hymns: 

‘* With reverence let the saints appear 

And bow—wow—wow—wow—wow—wow 

And bow—wow—wow—wow—wow—wow 

And bow before the Lord.” 

When all the voices got well into the “* bow- 
wowing,’’ what a canine turn must have been 
given to the hymn. Yet so simple, reverent, 
and earnest were the singers and listeners that 
but few saw aiy absurdity in all this. 

Is it, after all, any more absurd than is much 


of the so-called church music of our own time ? 


City Notes. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson sang at a con- 
cert in Detroit, Mich., last month, 


A. J. Boex’s Cincinnati Light Infantry 
March was played at the ** Pop”’ January 17, 


and was enthusiastically received. 


The Cincinnati Grand Orchestra will give a 
concert February 21, for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds with which to purchase a new uni- 


form. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger have the 
sympathy of their many friends in the loss, by 
death, of their youngest daughter Leonora, 
who died suddenly of heart disease January 11. 


The Philharmonic String Quartette gave its 
third Matinee Musicale at Baldwin’s January 
21, with the assistance of Mr. Geo. Schneider, 
pianist. The fourth and last matinee will be 
given March 4, at the same place. 


We were not able to attend the Paderewski 
concert January 4, or the Ovide Musin concert 
January 16, the grippe still gripping. Pader- 
ewski will give two more concerts in Cincin- 
nati, when we hope to enjoy an evening with 


him. 


The VisIToR closes its columns on the 24th, 
so that a notice of the Grunfeld concert, Janu- 
ary 28, can not be given in this number. The 
brothers Grunfeld have created considerable 
interest in the East, in some cases exceeding 


that aroused by Paderewski. 


On February 14 there will be a concert in 
Music Hall by the combined Catholic churches 
of this city for the benefit of the German Cath- 


olic Orphan Asylum. The choirs will be di- 
rected by Prof. A. J. Boex. There will be a 
chorus of about three hundred voices, and an 
orchestra of fifty players. 


Prof. Boex While 
playing a mass at St. Xavier’s one morning 
recently a sneak thief succeeded in getting 
away with his overcoat. The thief can, if he 
so desires, attend the Bellstedt-concert on the 
21st, as there were five dollars worth of tickets 
for it in one of the pockets. 


is minus an overcoat. 


The second of the Thomas concerts was 


. given at the Odeon Tuesday evening, January 


12. The weather being bad, and the grippe 
still asserting its supremacy, we were unable to 
attend, but the performance is reported as a 
masterly one, and every way worthy the fame 
of the distinguished conductor. 


Xaver Scharwenka has been induced to visit 
Cincinnati and give a concert. The music- 
lovers of this city have to thank Mr. Benj. 
Guckenberger for this treat, as it was mainly 
through his efforts that his old teacher has 
been induced to visit us. He will be enter- 


tained by the College of Music. 


Thursday, February 4, Campanari and the 
College String Orchestra, assisted by the ever 
welcome Mattioli, will give the tenth enter- 
tainment in the College of Music series, and 
on Thursday evening, February 27, Albino 
Gorno will appear. This will be the last con- 
cert until after Lent, when the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will close the series. 


We would again remind the managers of the 
May Festival Musical Association that Ameri- 
can singers seem to be the fad just now in 
music circles across the water, and that it 
would not be amiss to try the novelty of home 
talent at our next Festival. We have sopranos, 
altos, tenors, and basses, all American “ true- 
blue,” who are not easily excelled by any of 


the foreign make. Give them a trial, 


The Euterpe Society is a new society of 
women, organized for the study of the classics. 
Signor Leandro Campanari having consented 
to become its director, the artistic merit of the 
concerts is assured. The ladies who will have 
the future of this society especially in charge 
are Mrs. Edmund K. Stallo, president; Mrs. 
William F. Webb, vice-president ; Miss Mary 
Halstead, second vice-president; Miss Annie 
R. Longworth, secretary; Miss Mary A. Mur- 
phy, treasurer. 


On February 4 the new organ in the Odeon 
will be dedicated by Geo. E. Whiting, of Bos- 
ton, formerly in charge of the Organ Depart- 
ment of the College, and who should never 
have been allowed to vacate the position. The 
Euterpe Society, a chorus of women, and 
Signor Mattioli will assist at the dedication. 
Later information is to the effect that this ded- 
icatory concert will take the place of the Cam- 
panari-Mattioli concert set for February 4, in 
the regular Subscription Series. 


The John Church Co. having become dis- 
satisfied with the imported guitars which they 
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have been handling, and feeling that much 
better ones could be made in America, have 
started a factory for this purpose. The result 
is very satisfactory to buyers of. this popular 
instrument. The Imperial Guitar, which they 
manufacture, they can guarantee against warp- 
ing and splitting, faults very common with 
other makes. To reach the demands of all, 
the Imperial Guitars are made in various styles 
and prices, the favorite styles being the in- 
struments with their patent Combined Metal 
Bridge and Tailpiece attached, allowing the 
use of steel as well as gut strings. It is a well- 
known fact that with the ordinary bridge here- 
tofore steel strings could not be used without 
injury to the instrument, which danger is en- 
tirely overcome by their patent Combined 
Bridge and Tailpiece. 

Of late the mandolin has taken rapid strides 
to the front, not only as a parlor, but likewise 
as a concert instrument, and now bids fair to 
rival the popularity of the guitar. To meet 
this increased demand for this instrument The 
John Church Co, have added to their guitar- 
factory a mandolin department, and are mak- 
ing mandolins that for quality of tone, perfec- 
tion of workmanship, and accuracy of scale 
are pronounced superior to all. 

The best authorities on guitars and mando- 
lins, who have tested 7he /mperiad instruments, 
are loud in their praise of their superiority. 


Here and There. 


Mr. Jno. Chas. Ervini, the well-known com- 
poser, has removed from Pottsville, Pa., to Sag- 
inaw, Mich., where he has accepted a position 
as organist and choirmaster in an Episcopal 
church. 


Mr. C. W. Harrington’s choir of the M. E. 
Church in Bradford, Pa., is a model one, judg- 
ing from the reports we receive of the good 
work it is doing. A program of its Christmas 
music came too late for notice at the proper 
time. 





Mr. S. G. Smith, formerly of Kittanning, Pa., 
is now at Ada, Ohio, in charge of the music 
department of the Ohio State Normal Univer- 
sity. There are fifteen hundred pupils in the 
school this term, a large number of whom take 
the music course. 


On January § and 6 the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, and the 
Musical Association of Allegheny, Pa., under 
Mr. W. A. Lafferty, gave two concerts at Alle- 
gheny, with the assistance of talented artists 
from New York City and elsewhere. 


Miss Alice Gray Lathrop, the talented young 
violinist, has appeared in the concert-room 
again, and we hope her health is such that she 
will be able to come more frequently before 
the public than she has been able to do of late 
years. She is a true artist and a noble young 
woman. 


Mr. W. H. Sherwood, the pianist, has been 
giving a series of concerts on the Pacific coast. 
He gave two concerts in San Fransisco in Jan- 
uary which were especially successful. . Mr. 





Sherwood has arranged two numbers of Kel- 
ley’s‘* Macbeth Music” for the piano, and they 
are now going through the press of The John 
Church Co. 


Miss Kate O. Lippa, a composer and teacher 
of acknowledged merit, gave a concert at Se- 
wickley, Pa., last month, which was much 
above the average in all essential qualities. 
Miss Lippa received her musical education at 
the famous Leipsic Conservatory, Germany, 
where she was awarded the highest honor, the 
king’s prize, for superior excellence. It is just 
such meritorious teachers that are needed in 
the smaller towns and cities, where their influ- 
ence is more marked and more readily effective 
than it could be elsewhere. 





Notes and Gossip. 


The New York World styles ‘‘ The Mounte- 
bank” Gilbert and Collier’s new opera. Poor 
Cellier! 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has been 
giving very successful concerts in Brooklyn 
and New York. 


Miss Lucille Du Pré, violiniste, formerly of 
Cincinnati, appeared in concert last month in 
New York with Xaver Scharwenka and others, 
in aid of a charitable object. 


It is reported that Dr. Ziegfeld has made a 
proposition to Paderewski to join the forces of 
the Chicago Musical College. 


Mr. Walter Damrosch has been giving selec- 
tions from Mascagni’s new opera ‘‘ L’Amico 
Fritz.” The 
upon a piano, with no very satisfying results. 


accompaniments were played 
In fact, the opera is said to be only a success 


d’estime. 


At the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
music teachers J. H. Kurzenknabe, of Harris- 
burg, read an essay on ‘‘ Music for the Masses,” 
in which he reviewed the universal spread of 
music in all countries. The next meeting will 
be held at Reading. 

Patti and her company, including Prince 
Ricii, one of her dogs, arrived in New York 
January 1, and was ‘delighted to get back to 
her lovely American people.” She will be 
quite as delighted to get away again with her 


lovely American dollars. 


Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard College, and 
E. A. McDowell, now of Boston, have been 
commissioned to compose the music for the 
opening of the Columbian Exhibition. The 
former will write an orchestral piece, probably 
a symphonic poem, and the latter will set the 
official ode. 


M. Jean Lassalle, the famous baritone, who 
the New York musical critics persisted for a 
time in denominating a tenor, arrived in New 
York January to. His first choice of a career 
was to be a painter, but a friend, hearing him 
sing, induced him to let a musical professor 
hear his voice, with the result that the brushes 
were abandoned and a musical career entered 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


upon. He carries twenty operas in his mem- 
ory, which he can sing in both Italian and 


French. 





Musical Hopper. 


«Do you think Wagner’s theory of music is 


sound, Professor?” ‘“ Yes; too much.” 


There is always a moral influence associated 
with a piano. If it isn’t upright it is square. 

Undertaker (to dying editor): ‘* What epi- 
taph tombstone ?”’ 
Editor (feebly): ‘* We are here to stay.” 

Mrs. Trumbull : 
husband cut off his flowing beard.” 


shall we place on your 


**It’s too bad that your 
Mrs. 
Crimple: ‘‘ Yes, but he had to do it. I gave 


him a diamond pin for Christmas.”’ 


‘*Please do that funny wriggle with your 
bow again,” said a lady to a violinist, who had 
been practicing for months to master an arpeg- 
gto bowing on the four strings. 


MUSICAL NOTATION 
A dotted tribe with ebon heads 
That climb the slender fence along, 
As black as ink, as thick as weeds, 
Ye little Africans of song! 

President Dwight of Yale College is very 
tall, with bowed shoulders. In passing a little 
girl and her mother, he heard the former ex- 
claim: ‘‘O, mamma; that is the ‘stoopidest’ 


man I ever saw. 


Tenor: “It is singular, when I have a cold 
it destroys my low notes and not at all my high 
ones, which would seem the more sensitive.”’ 
Lady: ‘‘ Perhaps; but then they are the most 


difficult to attack.”’ 
Mr. Figg: ‘‘ Laura tells me that you were 
Mudge: ‘ Well?” 


Mr. Figg: ‘‘I just came around to apologize 
ee J polog 
You 


serenading her last night.” 


for throwing that hair-brush at you. 
see, I thought it was the dog.” 
Chambermaid (lately from the country, now 
‘*I want the ‘ Forget-Me- 
** For 
Chambermaid: “‘ Four hands! Of 


in a city situation) : 
Not Waltzes.’ 
hands?” 


course not. 


” 


Music Dealer: four 


Do you think my mistress is a 
monkey?” 


An old 


man who was one of the opponents of instru- 


A new Scotch story is as follows: 


mental music in the church he attended was 
asked what he thought of the organ that had 
been 


introduced. ‘‘Mon,” was the reply, 


“*T’m feared I’m gaun to like it!” 


He: ‘‘ While the choir was trying to master 
the new Te Deum the other night at the church 
rehearsal the organ suddenly stopped, and we 
found the boy who had been blowing it lying 
She: ‘* What 

He: **No. 


flat on his back, unconscious.”’ 
did you do, send for a doctor?” 
We stopped singing.” 


Eugene Field tells that when James Whit- 
comb Riley gave some readings on shipboard, 
while returning from Europe a few weeks ago, 
he had two enthusiastic Scots among his audi- 
tors. ‘Is it no wonderfu’, Donal’,”’ remarked 


one of them, ‘‘that a tradesman suld be sic a 
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bonnie poet?” ‘And is he indeed a trades- 
asked the ‘‘’Deed he is,” 


answered the first speaker. ‘ Did ye no hear 


man?” other. 
the dominie intryjuce him as the hoosier poet ? 
Just think of it, mon 
poet dividing his time at making hoosiery 


just think o’ sic a gude 


7 


It is not the first day of January, nor January 
at all, but the sixth day of February that 
ushers in the Chinese New Year. The grand- 


est festival in all the calender, so think the 
Celestials; and they celebrate it with most im- 
posing ceremonials ; none may be excused from 
donning his best and going out holidaying on 


New Year. 


Amateur Soprano: ‘It’s just too mean for 


anything! That dog of yours howls. every 


time I sing.” Neighbor: ‘I’m very sorry, 
mum.”’ ‘* Why don’t you stop him ?’ ‘You 
see, mum, we didn’t know it was that way.’’ 


“What way?” 


you was trying to spite us by singing every 


‘We thought; mum, that 


time he howled.”’ 


oe 

Care of the Voice. 
Mr. Eichberg, a well-known and talented 
musician and teacher of Boston, gives the fol- 
lowing caution which is well worth heeding 
He says: The age of most of the pupils in the 
high-schools renders extreme caution in the 
treatment of their voices a duty and a sacred 
obligation. The common belief that boys’ 
voices alone require especial care during the 
period of transition has led to much loss of 


health. 


striking, changes occur in the nature and “Amére 


voice and Just as important, if less 


of the female voice. I am convinced that the 
voice of a girl from twelve to seventeen years 
of age requires all the more careful manage- 
ment from the fact that, not suffering like a 
boy, from an almost absolute impossibility to 
sing, she is likely to overexert herself, to the 
When 
teachers are better acquainted with these phys- 


lasting injury of both health and voice 


iological facts they will understand che neces- 
sity of not sacrificing such young, such tempo- 


rarily ‘‘diseased”’ voices to the desire of ex- 
hibiting and showing off their classes 

Another frightful cause of injury proceeds 
from the desire of most female pupils always to 
sing the highest part 


the first soprano. It is 


to’ them *‘Aut Cesar aut nullus.”” Periodical 
examination of the pupils’ voices by the teach- 
er has seemed to me the only safe course in 
order to remedy the evil. 

In Jenny Lind’s early days, it is related, she 
applied for instruction to 


Garcia, the great 


sing, 
that 
she must not sing a note for a year, and return 
of that 
meanwhile improve her health 


teacher of vocal music. He heard her 


and then told her her voice was gone 
to him at the end time, and in the 
She faithfully 
complied with these directions, and came back 
to Garcia at the appointed time. Rest at a 
critical period had restored her voice, to her 
own delight and to the gratification of the 
master. From that moment a grand career 
was open before her, which has made her name 
a ‘‘ household word” in two continents. 








The Mountebanks. 


Gilbert & Cellier’s new opera, which was 
brought out at the Lyric Theater, London, 
January 4, has the following story for its basis, 
The VIsITOR can not but regret. with its con- 
temporaries, the sad death of the composer, 
who died before the opera was ready for the 
stage. It is questionable whether there is a 
more promising composer in England than 
Alfred Cellier was, and his loss is a great one 
to the musical world. But to the plot: 

The central idea of Mr. Gilbert’s new 
‘‘book” is one not unfamiliar in drama. We 
find it in the author’s own “ Palace of Truth,” 
where an irresistible influence tears away all 
pretense, and reveals human character not as 
it would be seen, but as it really is. In the 
present case an agency no less potent makes a 
reality out of seeming ; men and women who, 
for various reasons, choose to appear as what 
they are not, being caught and fixed in their 
disguise till it is time to ring down the curtain 
upon the statu guo ante. The means by which 
this fixing process is brought about takes the 
form of a liquid, constituting the sole estate of 
a ‘‘considerable portion of a poor old alche- 
mist’ lodging at a mountain inn in Sicily. Ear- 
ly in the story this fragment of a scientific en- 
thusiast is blown into smaller bits as the unin- 
tended result of an experiment, and the land- 
lord comes into possession of the phial. Obvi- 
ously the dramatist must bring his characters 
to the inn where the wonder is to work, and 
this he does under various pretenses. Twenty- 
four bandits, headed by Arrostine, put in an 
appearance because they are going to be mar- 
ried (at the rate of one per day), and the inn 
is a convenient place for such prolonged fes- 
tivities. With two dozen bridegrooms there 
must, of course, be two dozen brides. The 
landlord, Elyino di Pasti, Alfredo, a rustic, be- 
loved by Uérice, but in love with Teresa, an 
unresponsive village beauty, and a band of 
mountebanks, who come to perform before the 
expected Duke and Duchess of Pallavicini, com- 
plete the human material upon which the po- 
tion is to operate. Required, now, to make 
these characters assume those in which they 
are to be fixed. The bandits take possession 
of a neighboring monastery, and disguise them- 
selves as monks, into whose power AMinestra, 
the bride of one of them, is to lure the Duke 
and Duchess by playing the part of an old 
woman suffering from an accident. Alfredo 
and Ultrice agree to represent the Duke and 
Duchess at a *‘ dress rehearsal” of the reception 
of those personages by the landlord. Teresa, 
fearful of losing her lover, pretends to go 
mad with passion. The innkeeper prophesies 
the agonies of poison to those who take the 
potent draught, while Bartolo, the clown, and 
Nita, the dancing girl, consent to personate 
certain clock-work figures which have not ar- 
rived with the baggage of the mountebanks. 
All these arrangements made, the potion is 
‘« exhibited,” never mind how, the transfor- 
mation takes place, and the first act ends. In 
the second act we have a whimsical display of 
the changed characters, to which the human 
automata contribute an element of the wildest 


fun, and amid which the peculiar humor ot 
the librettist makes an extravagantly brilliant 
show. In the end everybody is glad to be dis- 
enchanted (by the simple process of burning 
the label attached to the phial), and with this, 
‘as you were,”’ the opera comes to a close. 
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Meyerbeer’s Curl-Papers. 


A Vis!ITor friend has translated for it, from 
the French, the following anecdote of the great 
composer. 

Meyerbeer was not handsome, but he was 
very vain. He always wore black—a tight-fit- 
ting coat with a large velvet collar, a cravat 
that he wound ten or eleven times around his 
neck, a linen collar emerged from his cravat, 
the points of which pierced the skies, trousers 
strapped to his feet, straight and clinging, 
gloves too large, and a hat drawn down over 
his ears. Finally, his hair was waved and 
frizzed. This leads me to tell you of his curl- 
papers. Each morning the maestro rose at six 
o’clock, took a cold shower bath, and wrapped 
himself in an embroidered velvet dressing- 
gown. Then came an important personage, 
the hairdresser, who was a distinguished artist, 
taking one by one the rebellious locks of his 
distinguished patron, and rolling them gently 
upon little varied-colored papers. This oper- 
ation terminated, Meyerbeer looks at himself 
in the mirror and then applies himself to his 
usual occupations, not removing the little curl- 
papers till the hour for breakfast. But the lit- 
tle bits of paper are not lost, The chamber- 
maid carefully collects them, and sells them to 
dealers in curiosities, and they sell them to 
collectors of souvenirs. The English are great 
lovers of these “remnants of distinguished 
greatness,’ and at the present time there can 
still be found in some British curiosity-shops 
some of the old curl-papers of Meyerbeer. 





Foreign Notes. 


Henry Russell, the veteran composer, is now 
in his eightieth year. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen is writing an opera founded 
on Ouida’s novel “Signa.” 


M. Gounod is becoming blind through over- 
work, and his physician gives him no hope of 
recovery. 


Mascagni is now at work upon his fourth 
opera. He is working too fast and doing too 
much to have it all good. 


Dr. A. C, Mackenzie has written three new 
pieces for the violin. They are “‘ Highland 
Ballad,” ‘‘ Barcarola,’”’ and “ Villanella.” 


Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel have taken up 
Sir Geo. Grove’s proposition to issue fac-stmiles 
of Beethoven’s autograph manuscripts, and are 
inviting subscriptions for the scheme. 


The London Musical News enters auspicious- 
ly upon its second volume, It is a bright, 
newsy paper, and we wish it its full share of 
prosperity and success during the coming year. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


*M. Massenet intends to proceed with the 
opera of ‘* Thais,” for which M. Louis Gallet 
has taken a libretto from the legendary ro- 
mance of early Christian life published last 
year. 


M. Jules Massenet has nearly finished the 
orchestration of ‘ Kassya,” the posthumous 
opera of Léo Delibes, accepted for representa- 
tion next autumn at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris. 

Alfred Cellier, the composer, was laid to rest 
December 31, at Norwood Cemetery, in the 
presence of his two brothers, Messrs, Sedger 
& Caryll, Mr, B.C. Stephenson, his librettist, 
Messrs. T. & E. Chappell, his publishers, and 
nearly the whole of the male staff of the Lyric 
Theater. 


M. Rubinstein has wisely decided to decline 
the offer made him to visit the United States. 
He has not of late kept up his practice, and 
most of the old fire must be gone by this time. 
We fear he would not compare favorably with 
the other distinguished and younger pianists 
now before the public, and we prefer not to 
have the pleasant memories of his former visit 
in any way disturbed. 





Books and Magazines. 


We have at hand a copy of the new edition of Prof. 
Geo. Schneider's ‘Guide to the Masterworks,” ele- 
gantly bound in cloth and gilt. We have already 
heartily commended this book to our readers, and 
can only repeat our favorable opinion of it. 

The Century for January has an article by M. 
Gounod, in the form of a reminiscence of his early 
life, which is of great interest to musicians and is 
good reading for others. We gave an extract from it 
in our January paper, which we hope has but whet- 
ted the appetite of our readers for the whole of it. 
There is also an “Open Letter on Gounod and His 
ideals,’’ by H. E. Krehbiel, which nicely supplements 
the article by the maestro. But the Century is always 
good and full of useful and entertaining articles of 
interest to all the people. At first thought it would 
seem that the first article, ‘The Jews in New York,” 
would not be of general interest, but we found it very 
instructive, and believe all who read it will find it so. 
It is but the first of a series. The stories and sketches 
are varied and pleasing, ‘‘ The Battle in Crackerdom " 
being, to our mind, the best. Gen. Custer’s “ Last 
Battle” is of thrilling interest, and is very fully 
illustrated. The frontispiece of the January Century 
is a fine portrait of Charlés Francois Gounod. Mrs. 
Mary Halleck Foote, who first came before the public 
as an illustrator, and later as the author of the “ Led- 
Horse Claim,” and other novels of Western life, has 
written a new story which will be one of the serial 
features of the coming year of the Century. Mrs. 
Foote has chosen a field unhackneyed in fiction, the 
irrigation schemes of' the Great West. ‘“ The Chosen 
Valley ’’ will be illustrated by the author. 

The February Wide Awake has not yet come to hand, 
but the January number was especially fine. Stories 
by Mollie Elliot Seawell, G. Adams, Captain C. A 
Curtis, Maria McIntosh Cox, and the two bright story- 
tellers who write under the nom de plumes of “ Doro- 
thy Holeomb"’ and “ Abd el Ardavan,” the Arab; 
sketches by Amanda B, Harris, Lieut.-Col. Thorn- 
dike, Harriet Maxwell-Converse, Zitella Cocke, Otis 
T. Mason, and Sallie Joy White; poems by Celia 
Thaxter, Anna J. McKeag, Clara Doty Bates, and 
others; pictures by L. J. Bridgman, George Foster 
Barnes, Virginia Gerson, Childe Hassam, Hy Sand- 
ham, Irving R. Wiles, Clifton Johnson, Charles 
Mente, and E. H. Garrett. Such a combination of 
talent in story-tellers, verse-makers, and artists should 
produce most absorbing as well as most interesting 
reading matter, and one needs but to glance over 
Wide Awake’s attractive January pages to find the 
promise fully carried out. 
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Give Ear, 0 Shepherd. 
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Thou that dwellest between the cher-ubims, Shine forth, shine forth, and come 
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“For Thee, O Dear, Dear Country.” 
From Gaul’s “ Holy City.”’ 
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There is a Land. 


CONSTANCE FAUNTLEROY RUNCIE. 
Dolce. Cantabile. Adagio. 
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ANDANTINO. 


“ The Chapel.” 
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WE HAVE 


Musie books for all times and occasions, and are 
constantly publishing new ones. 
of some good ones. A large list will be found in 


Here are the names | 


our catalogues, which we send to any one desiring 
| 


them. 


STANDARD SELECTIONS FOR MEN’S 


Compiled from the 
Price 50 cts. 


VOICES. 


very best sources. 


THE Y.M.¢€. A. PRAISE BOOK. For Male 
Voices. New and old gospel songs, spirituals, 
standard hymns and anthems. Edited by W. F. 
Sudds. 170 pp. Price 40 cts. 


MODERN ANTHEMS, Vol. 1. A special col- 
lection of choice arrangements and original com- 
pa by W. F. Sudds. Price per copy, in 
~oards, $1.00, by mail 


By O. L. Fogle. 
160 pp. 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. For glee clubs, 
college students, etc., arranged for male voices. 


Price $1.00. 

DAINTY SONGS for Little Lads and Lasses, for 
kindergarten, school and home, by James R. 
Murray. A bright little book. Price 35 cts. 

BETHLEHEM. A cantata, with words by F.E 


Weatherly, music by Dr. Geo. F. Root. Telling 
the story of the birth of Christ, the flight into 
Egypt, and the return. Price 50 cts. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. A can- 
tata for Sunday-school and ehoir, by Dr. Root. 
Price 30 cts. 


THE ARENA OF SONG. For singing = sebools, 
conventions, etc., by Dr. Root an Case. 
Price 60 cts per copy. 


SELECTED SACRED SONGS by favorite com- 
a Sheet music size. Boards, $1.00; cloth, 
25 


THE STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM. A choice 
eollection of music a by the celebrated 
Strauss Orchestra. Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 
Price 50 cts. 


ROYAL PRASSE, for Sunday Schools, by James 
R. Murray. The superior quality of its words 
has received especial praise. Price 30 cts. 


SACRED DUETS for various voices, by F. W. 
Sudds. A fine collection of origimal and selected 
duets. Price $1.25 per copy. 

Send for complete catalogue and price lists, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root ®&Sens Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave. yemicage. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Musical Analysis 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
‘and criticising, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding ef the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ** The Language of Music,” “ The Art of 
Song,’’ ‘‘The Mysteries of Music,”’ ete., etc. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 


a0Gmy, D’ ALBERT, WM. H. eo woun 
CLARENCE EDDY, 8. B. MIL 
DUDLEY pUCE EMIL LIEBL ING, 
’ E, SEEBOECK, 
8. G. PRATT, L. G. GOTTSCHALK, 

A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT. 
Endorsed and minonsiy recommended as a valuable 

work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 

OP. INION, and all the prominent papers and crit- 

ics. 

Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $2.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


13 E. 16th St., New York. 











THE STORY OF r MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


— hy —— 


GEO. FF. ROOT. 
Who will Care to Read this Man's Story ? 
THOUSAND pantie at B Tine 


how and when they were written, 


THOUSAND who appreciate the great use of 


his Sunday-School and Gospel! 
Songs, his b dlads for the fireside, his cantatas 
and instruction book s. 
TENS OF THOUSANDS 2232320 
der his instruction, 
beginning in Boston more than fifty years ago 
with the first introduction of music as a study in 
Public Schools, continuing years in Institutions in 
New York, and on in Normal Musical Institutes 
and Musical Conventions to the present time. 
There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the book, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail. 
CINCINNATI: 


Pusuisheo BY THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 4x 8r. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co. THE JonN CHURCH Co, 
2oo Wabash Ave. 13 East 26th St. 


HIS FORTUNE. 


A SECULAR CANTATA 
For Schools, Society and Public Entertainments 


ARRANGED BY 


MAGGIE RICE. 


A pretty little scena, of ag} a gypsy. -military character, 
thus admitting of brilliant Le ay of dress and uni 


form. Easily prepa as to music and 
tableaux, and will make a =. effective entertain 
ment. Price, 30¢. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





For Piano In- 
struction. Issued 
both in American 

p Fineoias- Price of either Fingering 


Roots NEW EW COURSE, we. See 

By F. W. ROOT, most advanced and 
most practical book for Private or Class Vocal in- 
ag Paper, $1.50; Limp G@leth, $2.00 by mail 


By W.F. 8&UDDs. hensive set of stud 
hen by Os this 2 writer. In eight Books, 


MUSICAL L VISITORs:.!< Picasa droteteee. 
Contaima. Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
era ie inal soutes Mete., $1.50 per year. 
a) terms. e or 
ARENA OF SONG. Phe latest and best book 
By G. F. Root & ©.0.Case Goaventiene Paibet = 
things. Price, 60cts. postpa' A , 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. ent of lastructions 
for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 





Price, 


74 W. 4th At. 18 E. 16th Bt, 
CINOINNATE, @ “NEW YORE. 


WACNER ALBUM. 


A New Collection of Original Compesitions, 
By RICHARD WAGNER, 


And choice selections from his works, arranged by 
the Best Masters. 


Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 


Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 
65 cts per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


Price 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 

















Something New in Guitars ! 





The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C, F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is ine to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advan , and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk st pgs. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


POPULAR 


College sons, 


Compiled | by Lockwood Honoré, of 
Harvard College. 


This book contains the latest and best songs as 
sung at Harvard, and other colleges, together with 
the best of the old favorites. 

It is undoubtedly the best College Song-Book pub- 


lished. 
Price 50 cents. 


CINCINNATI: 
PusisHeo By THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 47H Sr. 
NEW YORK 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 
17 East roth St. 


CHICAGO 
RooT & Sons Music Co 
aoe Wahash Ave 





PADEREWSKI. 


The Paderewski Concert Album, a collec- 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuoso. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


Besides the compositions of Paderewski, this vol- 
ume includes compositions A D’ Albert, Huber, Bi- 


zet, Liszt, Dreyshock, ee 
Full sheet music size ithograph print. 


PRICE 65c. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Roet& Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE CHORUS KING. 


A Collection of Choice Pieces for Concert and . 
Choir Use, 





Compiled and Edited by 
zz. mR. PALMER. 


This unique collection comprises a k selections 
from all the best writers, new and old, foreign and 
American. To which have been added “ The Fe a 
of the Holy Family into Feypt.”’ by Max Bruch: 
“The Feast of Adonis,’ a ensen; “The Miller's 
bat >. by Fanning ; “The Dream,” by Costa. 

Tex CHoRrus King will be the chorus book a Chau- 
tauqua the coming season. 

192 pp. Large octavo. Price 75¢ per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York, 
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